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One who looks at Madame Lebrun's picture will be
struck by the general melancholy expressed upon the
canvas, in spite of the splendor of the dresses and
the rich coloring. The sadness of the oldest girl,
with her eyes raised to heaven, the precocious seri-
ousness of the Dauphin, the gesture with which he
points towards his brother, afterwards Louis XVII.,
the pensive, thoughtful attitude of Marie Antoinette,
who seems to be dreaming about the lamentable fu-
ture fate of her children, seem to be a presentiment
of the artist. There is a smile on the lips of the
Duke of Normandy, because he is at an age when
mental suffering is yet unknown. This pathetic
picture, in spite of all its splendor, recalls the chil-
dren of Charles I., painted by Van Dyke.

Madame Lebrun finished her picture in 1787, mean-
ing to send it to the exhibition at the Louvre in 1788.
u The frame was first taken there alone," she writes
in her Memoirs, "and this fact was enough to call
forth abundant abuse. ' There is the Deficit/ people
said, as well as a great many other things which were
repeated to me, and enabled me to foresee the severest
criticism. At last I sent the picture, but I was
afraid to follow it and see its fate, so much did I
dread the adverse judgment of the public. Indeed,
I was so uneasy that I actually became feverish. I
went to my room and locked the door, and was pray-
ing that my picture of the royal family might suc-
ceed, when my brother and a number of friends came
to tell me that I had made a public success."